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One  of  the  questions  that  women  are  always  asking  these  days  is  how  to 
cook  and  can  to  save  those  well-known  food  values  that  go  "by  the  name  of 
minerals  and  vitamins.     That's  a  good  question,  because  some  familiar  ways  of 
cooking  and  canning  are  saving  ways.    And  then  again,  others  are  sadly  wasteful. 

First  let's  talk  about  saving  minerals.     The  mineral  salts  that  make 
vegetables  so  useful  to  us  human  beings  don't  come  to  harm  through  heat  but 
they  do  dissolve  in  water.     So  when  you  cook  your  vegetables  in  a  lot  of  water, 
and  then  drain  off  that  water,  you're  just  throwing  away  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able food  material.    You  may  be  throwing  away  calcium  —  that  important  builder 
of  bones  and  teeth.    And  you  may  be  throwing  away  iron  which  builds  red  blood. 
Sad  to  think  of  either  of  these  precious  minerals  going  down  the  sink  drain 
day  after  day.    That's  why  you've  been  hearing  so  much  about  cooking  vegetables 
in  very  little  water  and  then  using  the  cooking  liquid  either  with  the  vegetables 
or  in  sauce  or  gravy. 

So  much  for  cooking,    Uow  about  saving  minerals  in  canning.     The  way 
to  do  that  is  to  hot-pack  your  vegetables  and  most  of  your  fruits,  and  then 
fill  the  can  with  the  liquid  in  which  you  precooked  them.     Then,  when  you 
serve  the  canned  food,  serve  juice  and  all.     Some  scandal-monger  once  spread 
the  idea  that  you  should  always  discard  the  liquid  in  the  can  before  serving 
vegetables.     If  you  do,  you'll  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  value  of  those  vegetables. 

Those  are  the  high  points  about  mineral  saving.    Now  we  come  to  the 
vitamins.    Here  both  the  cooking  and  canning  problem  is  a  little  more  corn- 
plicated.    Of  the  six  vitamins  that  now  go  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on, 
no  two  behave  exactly  alike  when  they  meet  the  combination  of  water,  heat  and 
air,  as  they  do  in  cooking  and  canning.    Water  dissolves  some  vitamins. 
Keat  —  that  is,  long-continued  heat  —  has  a  bad  effect  on  several  of  them. 
The  oxygen  in  our  destroys  others,  especially  in  the  presence  of  heat. 

Vitamin  A  happens  to  be  one  member  of  the  family  that  isn't  seriously 
affected  by  the  cooking  process.    But  both  the  vitamins  B  and  C  are  destroyed 
by  heat  and  oxidation,  and  dissolve  in  water  easily.     So,  to  save  as  much 
of  these  two  vitamins  as  possible,  you  use  short  cooking  at  the  boiling  point 
or  just  below.    You  can  see  now  why  any  cook  who  treasures  her  vitamins 
will  cook  vegetables  until  juat  tender  and  not  one  minute  longer. 


Vitamin  C  suffers  so  much  by  cooking  that  you  have  to  make  sure  of 
your  supply  of  it  by  eating  some  raw  fruit  or  vegetable  every  day.     In  winter, 
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this  isn't  so  easy.     That's  the  time  when  you  have  to  depend  largely  on  canned 
and  stored  foods.    But  tomatoes  come  to  your  rescue  then.     Tomatoes  happen  to 
be  the  best  of  all  garden  vegetables  for  this  special  vitamin.     They  have  it 
whether  they're  raw  or  cooked  or  canned.    Maybe  that  needs  a  little  explaining 
in  the  light  of  what  we  said  about  cooking  destroying  vitamin  C.    Well,  cooking 
isn't  destructive  this  way  when  the  food  contains  acid.     So  acid,  you  might 
say,  acts  as  a  vi tamin- saver .    Because  tomatoes  are  acid,   they  hold  most  of 
their  vitamin  C  during  cooking  or  canning.     But  other  vegetables  that  lack 
acid,  lose  this  vitamin  when  they're  hoated. 

The  points  to  remember  about  cooking  to  save  vitamins  are  just  these: 
The  two  vitamins  that  come  to  harm  through  cooking  are  B  and  C.     Both  suffer 
from  heat  and  oxidation,  but  C  suffers  the  most.     To  save  these  vitamins, 
you  cook  vegetables  as  short  a  time  as  possible  at  the  boiling  point  or  just 
below.    Tomatoes  are  the  exception  because  they  are  acid. 

How  about  canning  to  save  vitamin  value.     First,  can  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  bring  them  in  from  your  garden.  If 
you  let  them  stand  around,  even  in  the  refrigerator,  they  lose  some  of  their 
vitamin  value.     Second,  use  the  hot-pack  method  and  work  fast.    The  short 
precook  before  you  put  the  food  in  the  cans  drives  the  air  out  of  the  tissues. 
This  helps  save  food  value.     The  air  —  call  it  oxidation  if  you  want  to  be 
technical  —  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  vitamins  during  cooking.    Another  reason 
for  the  hot  pack  is  that  it  allows  for  a  siorter  time  for  processing  either  in 
the  water  bath  or  the  steam  pressure  canner. 

As  every  home-canner  knows,  tomatoes  and  fruits  are  the  easiest  foods 
to  can  at  home.    A  point  to  remember  also  is  that  they  are  better  sources  of 
one  vitamin  —  C  —  than  the  non-acid  vegetables.     They  are  easier    to  can 
because  you  can  can  them  safely  either  in  the  boiling  water  bath  or  in  the  oven. 
The  non-acid  vegetables  like  corn  and  peas  and  beans  must  have  their  processing 
under  steam  pressure  for  safety. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  all  the  mineral  and  vitamin 
values  you  need  every  day  is  to  eat  some  fruits  and  vegetables  raw  and  the 
rest  quick-cooked.    Another  way  is  to  use  up  all  the  vegetable  and  fruit  juice 
left  from  cooking. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  combination  garden  salad  I  had  last  night  — 
a  vitamin-and-mineral  saving  dish  if  ever  there  was  one.     Shred  green  garden 
lettuce  and  cabbage  in  a  chilled  bowl;  add  garden  tomatoes  cut  in  lengthwise 
sections;  diced  cucumber,  sliced  radishes  and  green  onions,  sliced  green 
pepper  and  shredded  crisp  carrot.    Mix  altogether  with  French  dressing  just 
before  serving. 
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